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BRONZE STATUE 


TO 
LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 


Sir Reward Wesruacort, R.A., having, with 
the greatest urbanity, granted permission for 
our artist to make a drawing from the above 
fine specimen of art, previous to its being 
placed in packing-cases for its voyage to 
Calcutta, we are enabled to present our read- 
ers with the qooompanying engraving. 

The statue is colossal, being nearly twelve 
feet high. It is in an erect position; the atti- 
tude is natural and dignified, the air of the 
head has a calm and noble bearing about it, 
which, in conjunction with the admirably-de- 
signed features, convey a very powerful im- 
pression of the distinguished original. His 
dress is the modern military costume, treated 
in as broad a manner as it will admit, and 
over it is thrown in ample and ‘graceful folds 
the robes of the order of the Bath. This 
greatly relieves the subject from the details of 
our military dress. His left hand ests gently 
on the pommel of his sword, whilst his rig! 
is a little extended, holding sonie documents. 
The statue weighs nearly five tons. 

The following inscription will 6x thie 
cause (honourable to all parties;) this 
statue is erected :— 


ro 
WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK, 

who, during seven years, ruled India with eminent 

prudence, integrity, and benevolence ; 
who, placed at the head of a great empire, never laid 
aside the simplicity and moderation of a private citizen; 
who infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of 

British freedom ; 
who never forgot that the end of governinént is the 
welfare of the governed ; 
who abolished cruel rites ; 

who effaced humiliating distinctions ; 
who allowed liberty to the expression of public Opinion ; 
whose constant study it was to elevate the moral aud 
intellectual character of the nation ‘committed -to his 

charge— 

This Monument was erected by mén, 

who, differing from each other in race, in matinets, in 
fige, ahd in religion, 
cherish, with equal veneration and gratitude, 
the memory ‘of his wise, upright, and ‘paterual 
‘Administration. 
Calcutta, 4th February, 1835.” 


The statue ‘will shortly be embarked for 
Calcutta, where it is to be erected, fronting 
the Government ‘House, on a lofty pedestal, 
that is enrichéd “with ps, almost the 


size of life, represénting the great and good 

feature of his Lordshi "s government—namely, 

the abolition of “the Suttees,” thode barbarous 

ia of the widows on their husbands’ 
jer. 


ps 
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THE MIRROR. 


BLONDEL THE MINSTREL. 
AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 
Vide History of England—Richard I., and Joha, 
(For the Mirror.) 
“ Ricnarp, Riciard, O my King, 
Thy country sighs for thee ; 
What hermit cell, or prison tower, 
Still hides thy fice from me ? 
“ Through what wide regions have I passed, 
Beseeched and sought iu vain, 
They know thy fame, but know not who 
The warrior dares detain. 
“ And homeward now my weary steps, 
Udwillingly I bend ; 
For well | ween in foreign lands, 
I leave my royal friend. 
“ But, no—still onward, far and wide, 
The world I'll wauder o'er, 
Till worn by toil and want, I can 
Pursue my way no more. 
« Perhaps beuenth some coward power 
Eneaged thou pin’st away, 
Thus only is the lion made 
Of weaker men the prey. 
“Thou wert not in the battle slain, 
As well the world can tell ; 
For pagan foes before iy lance, 
Tn countless numbers fell. 
« While’prince and baron, knight and squire, 
The days of peace employ 
{n banquet bright, and tournament, 
And triumphs high enjoy ;— 
“ We know not where our king hath staid, 
Nor mortal can decide, 
Whether by flood, or fiend, or feud, 
Tugloriously- he died. 
“ In potent spell, or whether bound , 
By spiteful demons held, 
For couquest gained in Palestine, 
Where he their legions quelled. 
* Would some celestial messenger, 
For once descending deign 
To whisper where we might behold 
The warrior's face again. 
“ Though *twere ordained that I must then 
Away from this world hie, 
So I might tell where Richard dwells, 
I'd bless the sight and die.” 


With words like these, his oi grief , 
The minstrel Blondel calmed ; 
Who oft the lion-hearted king 
‘With harpings sweet had charmed. 
But: now the harp besidé the bard, 
‘Pull heedlessly was thrown ; 
And lays that once he loved to sing, 
Gave place to many a moan. 
He had been to the Holy Land, 
Had travelled Europe round ; 
Had sought of every prince and power, 
But still no tidings found. 
O faithful bard, th tefal soul, 
Shall duly meet er Sodd, 
Thy im toil ere loug shall find 
The object of thy heed. 
Thy king was not in battie'slain, 
But his dark days are spent, 
Where now full sad he lies forlorn, 
In secret prison pent. » 


*Twas near a forest, deep and drear, 
In Austrian land that grew, | 

Amid whose gloom each covert nook, 
Right well dark demons knew. 

His way-worn limbs the minstrel tried 
On mossy bank to rest, 

But mossy bank could ne'er relieve 
The weight within his breast. 
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Ere long, a eastle huge he spies, 
Within that forest shade, 

hich while he viewed, thus to himself 
He half the truth betrayed. 


~ .* Lo! here a place where tyrant hands 
~* Unholy ‘dneds Wight do, i 


iose reign remote arid gloom obscure, 
Remove frum mortal view. : 
“ Percharce in prison such as this, 
While none his rescue tries, 
ly lion-hearted liege enchained, 
nsuught, unransomed lies. 
“ Yea, while in yonder town I staid, 
'Twas thus the ramour cume; ‘ “”’ 
Within that castle wall lies ‘bound, 
A prisoner of fame. 


“ Of fame! why fame throughout the world 
Hath rung King Richard's name, ' 
And foes undone, and battles won, 
May well that fame proclaim. 
“ A sudden hope cheers up my heart, 
It shakes, it swells my breast— 
E'en here! perchance, my master moans, 
Bren here! lies uuredressed. 
“ Ye ramparts puges,ye frowning walls! 
Where should I first begin 
To find a chink, or chasm make, 
Shall show me him within ?” 
Th’ unwieldy walls seemed to reply, 
“ Poor minstrel hold thy peace,— 
What power hast thou ?—but, try thy skill, 
A monarch to release.” © ~* 
‘So Blondel thought, and whilst he mused, 
‘Remembrance Brought td view "~*~ 
(‘The harpings high in feastful hall, 
When joy's bright moments, flew. 
* That sonz \"’ he cries,“ O my blest art ! 
Still, still thou art my. friend ; 
By thee I gained a prince's love, 
‘On thee my hopes depend. * 
“ The king and I that song did make, 
The first verse did I coin, 
The last my liege, in courtly sport, 
With mine did gaily join.’ * 
“T'll chaunt ay part, aud if the strain 
Be rightly finished, thea, 
Right soou I know I shall behold 
King Richaid’s fice again.” ~ 
The harp he tunes, his voice he tries, 
And soon the verse recalls, 
His canzonette then sweetly sings 
Beneath that castle’s walls. 
His part is sung, he breathless stands, 
And lists with upward gaze 
On barred casement all too high 
To show him form or face. 
He marks a glimpse, yet knows not who, 
ut’soon was eased his paiu, 
When thus a well-known voice replied — 
“Why, Blondel, ‘tis thy strain !” 
“Tis he! ‘tis he!” the minstrel cried, 
Nor checked nor chilled by tear, 
“™ My royal liege, my valiant king, 
Behold thy Bloudel heve !” 
“ Gad shield thee well, my loyal bard, 
The prisoned monateh cried, 
* Of all my subjects, thou alone 
To rescue me hath tried. * ‘* 
“From Palestine returning home, 
Where victory we had gained, 
(Me cowaid Austria seized, and then 
All suddenly eachained. 
“ But what carst thou, unaided, do? 
To me how fiud a way? 
My dragon jailor tuthilessly, 
Aye watcheth uight aad day.” 
1 will not leave,” the minstrel said, 
is land, nor leave this jail, 
Till I by storm or stratagem, 
To set theo free prevail.”’ 





THE MIRROR. 


Need we prolong the tale to tell, 
How BlondeY did obtain 
To dwell within those prison towers, 
And serve his lord again! 

Or quickly how to England sent 
That Richard was wdoapat, 

And how as quick the British gold 
Required ransom paid?” 

Thus England was full soon rescued 
From Jolin's usurping sway, ~~ *' 
Again King Richard ruled his realms, 
And blessed his Blondel’s lay. 


KR. B—n. 


MAGNANIMOUS SELF-COMMAND. 


Tue Rev. W. Jackson, in Ireland, was impri- 
soned for high treason, and before his trial 
was indulged with the visits of his friends. 
One of these remained with him to a late hour, 
and the prisoner accompanied him as far as 
the place where the gaoler usually waited upon 
such occasions. They found him in a deep 
sleep, and the keys of the prison lying by his 
side. Taking up the keys, Mr. Jackson said, 
“ poor fellow, let us not disturb him, I have 
already been too troublesome to him, in ‘his 
way.” He accordingly proceeded to the outer 
door, with his friend, which he opened. ° 
Here the facility of escaping naturally struck 
him, and he became deeply agitated; but, 
after a moment’s pause, “ I could do it,” said 
he, “ but what would be the consequences to 
ou, and to the poor fellow within, who has 
been so kind to met No! ‘let mo rather meet 
my fate.” ‘He said no more, but, Jocking the 
rison door, again returned to his apartment. 
t is painful’ to add, that --he was convicted 
upon the evidence of one witness, when brought 
up for judgment, took poison, fell down, ‘and 
died in the face of the court, before sentence 
of death could: be pronounced. 





A JEWISH CEMETERY. 


In a recess upon our right, appeared the 
cemetery or field of dead, belonging to the 
Karaite Jews. Nothing could ‘be imagined 
more calculated to inspire holy meditation. 
It was a beautiful grove filling a chasm of 
the mountain, rendered dark by the shade of 
lofty trees and overhanging rocks. A‘wind- 
ing path conducted through this solemn scenc. 
Several tombs of white marble presented a 
fine contrast to the deep green of the foliagé ; 
and some female figures in white veils, were 
offering pious lamentations over the graves. 
An evening or a morning visit to the sepul- 
chres of their departed, friends, is, perhaps, the 
only airing in which the Jewish women in- 
dulge themselves, as they seldom leave their 
houses ; and in this respect, their customs 
resemble those of the Tartars and Turks, 
These nations entertain the notion, that the 
spirits of the dead hover about their earthly 
tabernacles, and hold communion with the 
living. ; : 
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THE ALCHEMISTS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


A.cuemy has been defined by Harris to be 
“ An art without art, the beginning of which 
is falsehood, the middle labour, and the end 
poverty,” It has also been esteemed as a kind 
of “ visionary chemistry,” and the ages that 
produced those men known by the name of 
alchemists have been always considered as 
having contributed little or nothing to the 
advancement of that noble science, chemistry, 
which is now pursued with such eagerness and 
success. 

However absurd and preposterous the pur- 
suits of alchemy were, however visionary the 
hypotheses that were started, yet the ardour 
with which they were followed, the amazing 
number of experiments that were made, and 
the prodigious care that was taken to observe 
their results, could not fail to contribute much 
to the discovery of many facts and combina- 
tions, to which chemistry, even at this day, is 
highly indebted, and thus the activity of error 
ee eventually, to the cause of 
tru 


The alchemists of former times, mostly men 
of profound learning, and great abilities, led 
away from the investigation of the truth by 
the dazzling prospects that appeared likely to 
arise, from the discovery of the philosopher’s 
stone, that ignis fatuus of the philosophers, 
discovered many useful combinations, as the 
metallic salts, and other substances, which 
have been since so successfully applied in me- 
dicine. To them we are indebted for the dis- 
covery of sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, 
to them also we are indebted for the discovery 
of phosphorus, which was first found to exist 
as a simple substance, by Brandt, at Ham- 
burgh, in 1777, while searching for some sub- 
stance capable of acting upon the baser metals 
to convert them into go/d or silver. To Roger 
Bacon, a monk of the Franciscan order, the 
world owes the discovery of gunpowder. 

Though many of the alchemists descended 
to the vale of humble experience, the world, 
unable to receive and appreciate the intelli- 

nce they were able to communicate, raised 
its voice against them, and while their talents 
and progress in the science raised the admi- 
ration of the more intelligent, they failed not 
to excite the envy of the illiterate, who, re- 
gardless of the value of their discoveries, and 
of the benefits that were likely to arise from 
them, failed not to impress the world with the 
belief that they had dealings with the devil— 
and, accordingly, under the excuse that they 
practised the black art, we read that some of 
them wereimprisoned. Genius, thus cramped, 
could not exert its full strength, and, doubtless, 
had it not met with such obstacles, the world 
would have witnessed many more wonderful 
discoveries. But it is not to be wondered at 
that, in a barbarous age, one who was skilled 
in any deep science should be accused of 
magic. : 


What has been said of Roger Bacon indivi- 
dually, can be applied to the whole flock of 
alchemists. “ Tradiiion framed their charac- 
ters on the vulgar notions entertained in their 
days of the results of experimental science, 
and the learned alchemists searching for the 
philosopher’s stone in their laboratories, aided 
only by infernal spirits, were substituted for 
the real inquirers into the phenomena of na- 
ture.” 

Not only do we owe to them the discovery 
of many useful combinations, but to those in- 
ventive geniuses we are indebted also for the 
formation of much useful apparatus, and “ not 
only were they expert in their formation, but, 
sometimes happy in their application.” That 
some of the lower order of alchemists devoted 
their whole lives to the endeavour to discover 
the philosopher’s stone, or the universal r- 
medy, or other things equally absurd, is not 
to be denied, but with those of a higher order 
the case was far different— they often in- 
dulged in the insane caprices of the mere 
searchers for the philosopher’s stone, but 
their madness had a method in it, and their 
wanderings were not without a plan.” 

Happy, indeed, were those philosophers, 
who, when they launched into the sea of al- 
chemy, returned unpolluted by its follies 
Unhappy those who spent their lives, their 
health, their fortunes in the attempt to disco- 
ver that which was never to be obtained, since 
they were doomed, in the beautiful words of 
Spenser-— 

“ To lose gocd days that might be better spent— 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 

‘o fret their souls with crosses and with cares, 

To eat their hearts thro’ comfortless despuirs ; 

Unhappy wights! born to disastrous end, 


That do their lives in tedious tendance pet 


EARS, 
AND MEN WHO MOVED THEM. 
Sunt qui et aures moveant vel singulas vel ambas i 
Austin. De Civitate Dei. cap. 24 lib. 


There are some peuple who move their ears, el 
singly, or both together. 


Tue old Fathers of the African and Asianli 
rarchies have often been joked at for the 
ingly absurd improbabilities which they ¢ 
tenanced in their writings, and the vene 
Augustine has, above all others, been cr 
twitted, upon the ludicrous dictum whicht 
peth our chapter. But stay, we pray 
captious sirs—though you choose so doc 
ally to deny the reverend saint’s assertion, 
can tell you, you are no doctors at all, 
that the veriest undiploma’d doctor, “1 
Edinburgh or London,” would very 8000 Shy 
you to the right-abouts. “ There are 
people who move their ears, either singly 
both together,” said St. Austin, and more0 
St. Austin said right! 





Peed to be 
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- Now, be it known, and we assert it on me- 
dical authority, that, were it not for the prac- 
tices of certain old grannies, yclept nurses, who 
watch over minnikin man in his first estate, 
in cunabulis, every man-jack and mannikin 
in-her majesty’s kingdom, would most assur- 
edly be liable to have his ears as moveable as 
any equine or asinine animal. How thenis it 
among men, you ask, that ears are undevi- 
atingly fixtures, moving neither to the right 
or to the left, but stationarily stedfast as the 
ears of a stone capeduncula or pitcher? Why 
thus, when the child is in its happy babyhood, 
its little body, subject to the manifold manipu- 
lations of its superintending nurse, is so care- 
fally bound and tight bandaged in many parts, 
that the actual effects of nature are absolutely 
counteracted and changed. This is the case 
with the head and ears; the ligatures of the 
little nightcap, tied over the cartilages of the 
auscultative organs, and binding them down to 
the sides of the head, though they at first only 
repress the motion of the ears, finally place 
them in statu quo. Were it not for this, the 
ears of every man or woman-child would be 
moveable as those of Shakspeare’s Bottom, in 
the Midsummer-Night’s Dream, tippety-witch- 
¢’s, or any horse, ass, or onager in creation. 
Hear, we pray you, what honest John Bul- 
wer saith on this point— 

“ Wee of this nation and some of our neigh- 
bours, affect a small eare, standing close to 
the head, which springs from the conceit of 
our mothers, who, because they have over- 
heard from the discourse of some phyloso- 
phers, that great eares are a note of loquacy 
and folly, they presently apply themselves to 
prevent this signification in all their chil- 
dren, not a little to the prejudice of the. ac- 
tion of the eare. For our eares are naturally 
extant, and looke forward, because wee heare 
better when we turn our eares to the sound, 
our eares so better encountering with the 
sound, and which commodity our mickle-wise 
mothers defraud us of, by their nice dislike of 
lugs, as they call them in reproach. For, our 
tares, were it not for the fillets and ligatures, 
that with their assent, midwives and nurses 
we to bind them flat unto the head, and flat 
lying upon our sides, whereby they are de- 
pressed, would stand out, better receive 
sounds, and our hearing would be more exact; 

let any one with his finger drive his eare off 
outward from his head, as, by the testi- 
Rony of Galen, Hadrian the emp’ror, and the 


Whereby, as Varolius,* the famous anatomist 


ebeerves, the vanity of man appears, who often 


ve are 
her singly 
nd mored 


ornament and beauty occasions no small 

rt and dammage to nature and her opera- 
tions; as in this device, where the beauty sup- 
poved to be hereby acquired, proves very inju- 


® Varolius. Anatomi. lib, i. 
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rious to nature. For the eare, the bigger it 
is, by so much audition is made better; there- 
fore our mothers err, who so fondly dislike 
asses’ eares, as they call them; and the same 
reason there is of their situation; for they 
which stand further off the head are more 
commodious; therefore they err, saith Hos- 
man,* when they bind them with fillets so hard, 
that they seem as it were glued to the head.”*+ 

Tn further confirmation of this, ask any M. D., 
or medical man of your acquaintance, and 
they will tell you that the ear in its conforma- 
tion, has all those necessary mechanisms and 
contrivances to allow of the motion of the ears, 
backward or forward, as in the horse or other, 
animal, and that, only the practices resorted 
to in childhood, nullify the due performance of 
their part. And this reminds us too, how 
often, during our boyhood, our papa has told 
us to put our ears under our hat, and not to 
let them stick out like Midas’s.t 

But let us return to our text. Peter Messie 
relates the very fact to which St. Augustine, 
in our above motto, only alludes. He says, 
in the twenty-fourth chapter of his first part, 
that St. Austin saw a man, who not only 
moved his ears as he pleased, but also, the. 
hairs of his head, without any motion of his 
hands or head. This additional testimony 
would doubtless give strength to the mere fact, 
if it had been the only instance recorded; but 
we shall show that there is no lack of in- 
stances; therefore, “Open your ears, that you 
may hear.” 

Casaubon leads the van of our authorities, 
and hereupon he thus eloquently discourseth:— 

“ This is quite contrary,” saith he, “ to the 
common nature of men, to whom alone of all 
animals (unless we should except apes) God 
hath given ears which have no self-motion, 
(for what Martial writes of the son of one 
Cinna, who had long ears, which moved like 
those of asses, is undoubtedly rather a poetical 
effusion than atrue story.” (That we deny, Dr. 
Casaubon!) “ However,” continues he, “ Eus- 
tathius tells us of a certain priest who moved 
his ears. I have been informed, likewise, by 
men worthy of credit, that the ears of a cer- 
tain learned man were plainly seen to move, 
when, passing through the confines of Savoy, 
he understood that he was in hazard of being 
burnt alive by the magistrates, upon a report 
that he was then flying from Toulouse into 
Italy on account of his having been guilty of a 
heinous sin.” 

Now since Casaubon doth not doubt of the 
truth of Eustathius’s report, nor of what was 
told him of the learned man that escaped from 
Toulouse, why doth he doubt the story of 





* Hosman Instit. lib. iv. 

+ Bulwer’s Man trausform’d, or the Artificial Change- 
ling, pp. 158-9. 

¢ Galen, where he _— of the Nature invented in 
the outer ear, although he expresseth such a scope of 
nature, yet he expounds not what that is in the ear, 
which appertaines to that scope.— Bulwer, Man Trans- 
formed, or the Artificial Changeling. 
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Cinna’s child, in, the thirty-ninth epigram of 
the sixth book of Martial? 

Again, it is said, on stout authority, that 
Hercules moved his ears, and we are certain 
he would have had them pulled, had he not 
conquered the lion of Nema, or the sharp- 
clawed St ides. A sweet maiden, too, 
of “ la jolie France,” says the Academia Na- 
ture Curiosorum had also this very estima- 
ble capability, The author of the News from 
the Republic of Letters, giving an extract of 
this journal, observed, that there was not rea- 
son to doubt of this particular, after what the 
Abbot de Marolles attests of the philosopher 
Crassot, in the thirty-second page of his Me- 
moirs. “ He had a great resemblance,” said 
he, “ to those pictures of the cynic philoso- 
phers, which are to be found in the cabinets 
of the curious, being slovenly like them, with 
a long and bushy beard, and hair ill combed. 
He had one thing very particular, and which 
T never observed in any one else, which was, 
that he could move his ears backwards and 
forwards, when he would, without touching 
them.” 

_ But we have also the attestation of an emi- 
nent anatomist to this fact. Vesalius asserts, 
that he saw at Padua, two men whose ears 
moved; and he elsewhere endeavours to ex- 
plain the cause of this motion. “ Interdum 
quibusdam raris fibris eqrnalis membrana, 

c.— Sometimes,” says he, “ by means of 


eortain delicate fibres, the fleshy membrane, 
which we call the carnosa, is enlarged above 
the ears, and gives a gentle arbitrary motion 
to the skin next to the ear, and even to the 


ear itself.” Nostro judicio, Vesalius is partly 
right and partly wrong—he should have con- 
sulted us. 

Dr. Laurent affirms that he has seen people 
that caused their ears to move. Valverdus 
saw the sie thing in a Spaniard at Rome. 
Procopius conipates Justinian to an ass, not 
only because of his dulness ahd stupidity, but 
also with respect to his moveable ears, which 
oveasioned his being called in a full theatre, 
“yaddave (which is to say, word for word, Mr. 
Ass) by those of the Green faction, or the 
Prasini, to which he was an efiemy.* We 
have read these words in La Mothe le Vayer, 
who cites the 36th page of Procopius’s Secret 
History. 

The ear undoubtedly was not intended to 
hold the position mankind have made it assume: 
we were not created “ arrectis auribus,” like 
Sancho Panza’s donkey, no more than we were, 
as Lord Monboddo believes, with the monkey- 
like appurtenances of tails. The ear was in- 
tended to stand out, like the graceful ears of 


© Ears sometimes serve for a very good kind of nu- 
meration. When the Tartars obtained their victo.y 
against the Christians, by their stratagem of the pvi- 
soned standards, which waved in the air, and thereby 
infected the Christian army, that they might ascertain 
the true number of the slain, after they had pillaged 
the bodies, cut. ofan ear on every une of them, with 
Which they filled nine sacks or bushels full !—Sebast. 
Fyunc. dnd Munster, Cosmograph, cap. 2, lib. iv. 
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the Grecian Amphora: they were intend 
we say, to tind out, and thereby present 
beautiful concave, the better to catch the har- 
monies and intonations of sound. By this po- 
sition, the sense of hearing would be, as hea- 
ven intended it, more refined, and susceptible 
of delicate auscultations. Hear this, ye large- 
eared Copts of Egypt—hear it, and be jubilant 
for the pagnirese of your cars.* 

It affords, however, a strange piece of phi- 
losophic speculation, to consider how that, if 
ears were, as mine author St. Augustine pro- 
niounceth, unfixed, and capable of moveabi- 
lity, the whole genus humanum would trans- 
fer part of their passions to their cars. Let 
but irritability possess that moveable-cared 
fellow, quarrelling at No. 29 with Mrs. Fer- 
guson, and lo! how his ears would agitate their 
membranes, how they would flap and flitter, 
like a horse’s stung with a gad-fly, or a eail 
in a storm; or how, on the other hand, when 
love possessed some large-eared creature of 
humanity, how that passionate piece of carti- 
lage—that expressive ear, would smooth its 
bloomy down, and fall in very languishings 
over the cheek of the beloved. But to recount 
all its varying phases—to enumerate all its 
probable appearances—would consume more 
ink than is in our bottle, more paper than is 
in our bureau. Suffice it to recapitulate, in 
conclusion, what we have endeavoured to prove 
from the beginning, that men do not wear their 
ears a8 nature intended them, and that flit 
sooner they become natural, the better. 


W. A. 


AN ENDEAVOUR TO REVERSE THE 
DECREE AGAINST SOCRATES. 


A ae nitleiian of ogo named M. 

)phianopoulos, & passionate lover of “ pro- 
secs thas hit, ‘on the Very origiiial method of 
appealing to the tribiiiials of his country for’ 
reversal of the decision pr d 500 yeati 
before Christ, In re Socrates! To this effétt, 
he actually addressed the king and the cout 
of the Areopagus, urging the iniquity of the 
sentence, the sympathy Which all natiotis 
would feel in his (the memorialist’s) motidi 
for a new trial, the 6xample of Louis Pai 
in the case of Ney,—and concluding by a 
maid that the judgitent should be formally ## 
aside, (the heirs of Socrates, of course, payiilg 
the costs), But the court of the Arcopagw 
seems to have been as impenetrable as it was 
2,300 years As 300n as the president 
found out the drift of the zealous advocate, 
he very abruptly interrupted M. Sophiano- 
poulos, who took nothing by his motion. Tie 
sentence condemning the philosopher to death, 
is, therefore, virtually confirméd:—our readers 
are probably aware that it has been executed. 
—Paul! Paul! I oe ae that ‘too muth 
learning hath thade thee mad. 


® We are convineed that nobody but Lucretius will 
laugh at this, “ Hemanum genus,” says he, “ est avidum 
nimis auricularuin.” 
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A LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY TWELVE YEARS 
OF AGE, TO. HER OLD GOVERNESS. 
-My Dean Mies b— 
d I received your declaration, 
With sincere gratification, 
When you expressed your veveration, 
At the seeming infatuation 
That seized my imagination, 


fon. 
I trust, the present oration 
Will not appear out of ostentation, 
To display education, 
By a varied enumeration 
of words of the same termination, 
Though of different signification. 
I perceive that the situation 

Of your intended destination, 
1s most worthy of admiration, 
Containing many a fabiication, 
Of very splendid formation, 
With a temple for adoration, 

ud a col of Hivdoo indoctrination. 

y sister, Mrs. H—e's, habitation, 
Ig in the city, and domination 
Ot the Madras fortification. 
V— not having derived much edification 
From his-late Winchester classification, 
Is now in continuation 
Pde pureuit of information, 

Inder the dictation 
Of a man of holy ordination. 
I fear 1 have trespasse'l too much on your cunsideraliun, 
Wita my. long declamation ; 

ith great estimation, 

rom station to station, 

Believe mv to remain yours, 
. oe Groraiana Rumination. 


THE HOUR TO WOO, 
BY JAMES WYLSON. 
WPlceited went iene “Ty tender, 
nely pure 
When shall Kindred bosoms render 
‘Love for love that will endure ? 
1s it when the noon-day's glory 
Show’rs its splendour all around ; 
Aud affection’s ardent story 
Spreads enchantment o’er the ground ? 
Can it be when Nature teeming, 
Fills the languid breeze with balm ; 
And th’ enraptured heart is dreaming. 
In a fair deluding calm ? 
When ‘tis impulse rules the reason, 
And t'unpouder’d die is thrown, 
Which, mayhap, in sorrow's season, 
Worlds we'd offer to atone. 
O 'tis ‘neath the light celestial, 
Of the calm, unclouded moon— 
Guarding, like a radiant vestal, 
Hearts that tenderly commune ; 
Far from festive, wild commotion, 
Wand’ ring in a sylvan scene— 
Hallow'd to that chaste devotion, 
Which is constant while serene. 
When the sacred dome etherial, 
With its myrind of gems, 
Seems a ca imperial 
pai au 
Aud the e ti) 
Shows a = renbey heav'n below— 
Blissful —— disclosing 
To a world o'ercast with woe, 
Noon-day's aspect is the brighter, 
Aud its shadows e’en ure tuir ; 
Still the dazzling, transient glitter, 
pair 


Hearts should hold that high communion, 
Wheu such sacred bonds they weave. 
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Arts and Heiences. 








PAAAKA ARES 


Letter or Packet Balance. 


DAMPIER’S PATENT GEOMETRIC BALANCE, 


Tue above important Weighing Mac i 
we think, the most effective ever ) 
the notice of the Public. Similar to all other 
really useful discoveries, it is remarkable fir 
its extreme simplicity of action, which e& 
hances its value, as bringing it within th 
immediate comprehension of the most inatte 
tive person ; and, as a natural consequent, 
is pre-eminent above inventions of a compl: 
cated nature. 


The principle upon which the “ Gromer 
Batance,” is constructed, being purely mathe 
matical, renders it equally applicable to weigh 
ing the smallest particle, as well as the mod 
bulky package; and, in all cases, with unde 
viating accuracy, being free from those obi 
tions to which instruments, acting by a sp 
or any internal machinery, are aug 


















The foregoing merits of this new invention, 
combined with its portability and extreme 
economy of cost, must make it an object of 
vital importance to the Mercantile and Trad- 
ing Classes, Coach Proprietors, Carriers, &c., 
as also a highly useful appendage to every 
Family, for Domestic Purposes. 

From its not being liable to be effected by 
any me * of temperature in different cli- 
mates, it is worthy of the most serious consi- 
deration of the Shipping Interest. 

‘The introduction of the transit of letters, 
weight, renders a Letrer Ba.ance, of 
ount importance 3 and as the “ GEomE- 
maic BALANCE,” is made after the most elegant 
designs, we fearlessly recommend it as an or- 
pamental auxiliary to the Library or Drawing 
Room; as also to the offices of the Post- 
tiaster, Banker, Solicitor, &c.; and, it will 
also be found a most valuable desideratum in 
all Public Club Houses, &c. 

We recommend the invention to the notice 
of our friends, with the assurance that inspec- 
‘ton will amply repay them ; besides convey- 
ing information, more explanatory and con- 
jvincing, than any description is capable of. 


SHEATH’S GRAPHIC AID, OR COPY HOLDER. 


A very useful concomitant to the library-table, 
and the office of the merchant or solicitor, as 
‘a sure means of keeping letters and other pa- 

from being either mislaid or lost; which, 
in the hurry of business, or by the accumula- 


| fon of documents, is so often likely to occur; 


-ibut, with the above “ Aid,” such an acci- 
+dent will be obviated. 

_ Sheath’s Copy Holder ” is of the size of 
} post folio, made of thick mill-board, tastefully 
} covered; on the top is a strong, well-tempered 
Rcspring catch, under which the papers are 
_ Placed, and thus kept in safe custody. The 
» possession of one of these useful guards will 
save hours of time and anxiety, too often em- 
ployed in searching for a mislaid paper. 





ANGLO-SAXON BISHOPS OF LONDON. 


By those busied in researches into matters of 
English history, prior to the Conquest, consi- 
derable difficulty is experienced from the want 
@f lists of bishops and other dignitaries, which, 
since the time of William the Conqueror, are 
to be found in most of the usual books of refer- 
ence. The see of London, from its being the 
seat of government, renders the minutiz of its 

tes desirable, and as such, the following 
@numeration, drawn from old charters and 
other documents, will doubtless be acceptable 
to many of our readers. 

Metitus, consecrated, in 604, by Augus- 
tine, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the first 
Bishop of London. The sons of King Sebert, 
having relapsed to paganism, expelled him 

- from his diocese, but, being recalled‘by Ead- 
bald, King of Kent, this Melitus became, on 
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the death of Archbishop Laurence, in 619, 

Archbishop of Canterbury. Here he died, 

April 24, 624, and was entombed in that ca- 

thedral, with his predecessors, Augustine and 

Laurence, the first archbishops of that see. 

The see of London continued vacant from the 

time of his elevation to the archbishopric, 

thirty-nine years, when, 

In 658, Ceppa; who, educated in the mo- 
nastery of Landisfarn, now Holy Island, at 
the instigation of King Prada, quitted Nor- 
thumberland in 653 to preach the Christian faith 
in Mercia, and, having strenuously exerted 
himself in that mission, was appointed to this 
see. He died of the plague, October 26, 664 
and was sepultured in the monastery founded 
by him at ingham in the north. The see 
was then vacant two years. 

In 666, Wine, Bishop of Winchester, who 
had been forcibly expelled that diocese, by 
Kenewaltho, King of the West-Saxons, pro- 
cured the nomination of the see of London, by 
purchase from Wolfhere, King of the Mer- 
cians. He died at London, in 675, and was 
buried in the northern part of the presbytery 
at Winchester, upon the top of.a wall, where 
this inscription indicated place of his se- 
pulture—* Hic jacet ossa Vini episcopi.”° 

Se, evaraageaer gage 

of Offa, King of the 5 di 
for his sanctity, and the wikacks ee to 
have been performed by him, was Wine’s suc- 
cessor. Instructed whilst a youth by Melitus, 
Bishop of London, he, before his elevation to 
this see, founded two monasteries, the one in 
his own name at Chertsey, in Surrey; the 
other in that of his sister Ethelburg, at Bark- 
ing, in Essex. The time of his decease is not 
exactly known, but conjectured to have been 
in 685: yet thus much is known with certainty, 
that he was buried in the metropolitan church 
of St. Paul, and, after death, canonized and 
honoured as a saint. 

Wa puer appears to have been the next bi- 
shop, and in or about 694, invested Sebbi, King 
of the East Saxons, with the monastical habit. 

InGwa.p’s accession is placed to 704. . This 
prelate assisted at the consecration of Tatwin, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 782, and died in 
or about 745. His successor, in less than two 
years, was, 

In 747, Eovir, or Excutre. He was pre- 
= at the a 4 tte” which place, 
with some probability, has supposed to 
be now called Abingdon, in Berkshire. He 
was succeeded, in 754, by 

WicueEp, of whom, nothing ison record, 
beyond the mention of his name, the same may 
be said of the following prelates: 

1. EapBRIGHT. 

. Epaar. 

. KENELWALETUS, or KENWALD. 

. EADBALD. 

. HentHosricnt, who died in 802. 
Osmonp, deceased before 816, and 
JETHELHOTH, who wag present at the 

synod of Celcuth, in 816. 
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CEoLBRyent, consecrated previous to the 
year 830, by Wilfred, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.. He officiated as bishop in 838. 

841. Dzortr, who presided as bishop, ten 
years, and was succeeded by 

Swirnutr, who subscribed, in his prelatical 
dignity, the Charters of Howland, in 851. 

Heatustanus. When elected is not on re- 
cord, his death is said to have happened in or 
before 900, as 

Wutrsivs, in that year, then bishop of this 
see, subscribed at Winchester, the royal char- 
ter granted to the monastery of Hide; and 
again in 904. 

Ernetwarvvs, The date of his election un- 
certain. ' 

Heatustanvs, the Second, is, after the year 
926, mentioned as the bishop of this see. 

Tueopore the Good, in 938; the time of his 
death not on record, but his body is said to 
have been deposited in a high tomb, by tho 
window of the vault in the church of St. Paul, 
designated as St. Faith’s Church. 

Wutrstanvs. The time of his election, and 
of his death, are alike unknown. 

Briruetaus. When elected not known, but 
his death occurred in 958; when he was fol- 
lowed by 

Dunstan. The name of the father of this 
distinguished prelate was Herstan, that of his 
mother Kinceid. Born in the western part of 
England, he was educated at Glastonbury, and, 
in 944, made abbot of that monastery, whence 
he was expelled by King Edwin, but, being 
recalled by King Edgar, Dunstan was, by 
him, promoted to the see of Worcester, in 
957, and on the death of Brithelmus, to that 
of London, In 959, he became Archbishop of 
Canterbury, where he died, May 19, 988, and 
was buried in that cathedral. 

Heaustanus the Third, succeeded on the 
translation of Dunstan, in 959. In 964, he 
subscribed the charter of Worcester, and, in 
974, that of Malmsbury. He performed the 
same office to that of hester in 995, and 
that of Wolverhampton in 996, the year of his 
death. 

Wutrstanus the Second, consecrated in 
996, subscribed the charter of Rochester in 
998, that of Shaftsbury in 1001, and that of 
Canterbury in 1002. 

#ELFuumus, whose time of election is not 
precisely known; in his prelatical dignity he 
officiated at the burial of St. Alphage, arch- 
bishop and martyr, in the church of St. Paul, 
in 1012; and in the next year, as the tutor of 
Edward and Alfred, the sons of King /thel- 
red, conducted them beyond sea, into Nor- 
mandy. He was dead before 1016, when 

Etrwivus became bishop. He, in 1022, 
subscribed the charter of King Canute to the 
monks of Ely; and in the following year, ano- 
ther of the same king to those of Canterbury. 

He died before 1035, as 

/Etrworpvs, abbot of Stow, was in that 
year, if not before, bishop of London, having 
been promoted to that dignity by the favour 
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of his kingman, King Canute, who allowed 
him. to hold the abbacy, with the prelacy, 
His infirmities having rendered him incapab 
of conducting the affairs of the see, he retired 
to the abbey of Ramsey, and died there, July 
sie e bequeathed all his books to that . 
abbey. 

Rosertvus, a Norman, succeeded the last- 
named prelate, by the favour of King Ed- 
ward, whose imprudent predilection for the 
Normans, induced his translation, in 1050, to 
the Avebhlohaaaie 56 Canterbury. In the fol. 
lowing year rtus, with other bishops, 
Normans by birth, were expelled from their 
dignities, and from England, by the monarch, 
for endeavouring to excite him against hig 
mother, Queen Emma. The exiled archbishop 
died 1070, at the abbey of Gemetica in Nor- 
mandy, of which he had formerly been the 
abbot. 

Wit.14M, also a Norman by birth, and chap- 
lain to King Edward the Confessor, was, on 
thebanishment of Robertus, consecrated Bishop 
of London, in September 1051. In his epis- 
copacy occurred the conquest of England, by 
William the Bastard, Duke of Normandy, from 
whom this good prelate obtained many valuable 
privileges to the citizens of London, and for 
which, in grateful remembrance, after his death 
in 1075, till the early part of the seventeenth 
century, a solemn procession was yearly insti- 
tuted round his tomb, in the nave of the church 
of St. Paul. B. 


Public Lyhibitions. 


THE COSMORAMA, REGENT STREET. 


Few sights of the season will more pleasantly 
regale the eye than this. The sceneries de- 
pictured are remarkable for the clearness and 
beauty of their execution. The water in se- 
veral is “ diaphane,” and the still tranquility 
by which they are pervaded, delicious to the 
mind. They should be visited by every lover 
of fine art. The views are— 

1. Rope bridge of Penipé, in South Ame- 
rica, formed of rushes, twisted into cables, six 
of which are carried over the river, and form, 
with transverse sticks, the bridge; which is 
120 feet long, and 7 wide, extending over the 
river Chambo. 





2. Palace of Zenobia at Palmyra. The re- 


mains of this piece of ruined grandeur are 
well represented; the style of the architecture 
is, almost throughout, Corinthian. 

3. Constantinople, during the conflagration 
in August 9, 1839. The fire broke out in a 
por Armenian house, and destroyed 3,700 

ouses. The dioramic display of the fire in 
the quarter of St. Demetrius is well managed. 

4 and 6. Palace and park of Versailles. 
Statues, marbles, waterfalls, and columns 
everywhere meet the eye. 

5. General view of Rome, from Mount Ja- 
par 53 The catalogue is, itself, the best key 
to this. 
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7. Lake of Thun, in Switzerland. Viewed 
from & spot near the church by the river Aar. 

8. Village of Bedan. Situated near the 
Bay of Iskendaroom, as picturesque a spot as 
any in Syria. 


THE CORREGGIO MAGDALEN. 


This picture is evidence of some great mas- 
ter’s art, and said to be Correggio’s chef d’eu- 
ore. Among thé collection are several other 

iniens of the highest order, and well wor- 
of inspection. 





Pew Books. 


Gideon Giles the Roper. By Thomas Miller. 
No. I. [Hayward and Moore.] 


VeRILY, the creations of Mr. Miller’s brain 
rise like the crowned heads in the witch-scene 
of Macbeth, “another and another still suc- 
geeds.” Scarce have Lady Jane, Royston 
Gower, Ugglethread, and Recreate, been 
laid to rest, than another is before the world, 
“Gideon Giles the Roper.” In “ babbling of 
gteen fields,” bowery retreats, and sylvan bos- 
cages, few writers make pleasanter parle than 
Mr. Miller, and “ Gideon ” is of this very vein. 
His first scene is laid in a delicious country, 
where the Trent curves its silver arm in the 
mnshine, and the meadowlands are rich in 

th of grass, The motley characters which 

the scene, are “ drawn from the life,” and 
the events recorded, are, according to the 
suthor, “ Alas, too true.” What sad plot will 
pe ned we know not, but the luxtrious 
wpose of his first chapters, prefiguratesanything 
but what is dark or olefal. Epicurus’ sty cer- 

ly never boasted finer animal than the lazy, 
bolling philosopher, Ben Brust : the character 
is New, true, and vastly amusing: proceed we 
to.give proof :—] 

Ben Brust. 


Ben Brust looked, to use a homely phrase, 
"4 jolly-hearted fellow,”—one who never 
troubled his head with what his neighbours 
thought about him,—who never worked until 
he was fairly forced, or thought of obtaining 
téw clothes until the old ones had ‘all but 

foppéed from his back. He looked too fat to 

tink ; he was too weighty a man for care to 

bend down ; “ waking thought ” seldom sat 
m Ben’s eyelids, for he had been heard to 
tay, that “ he never remembered being in bed 
five minutés without falling asleep ;” he was 
s philosopher in his own peculiar way. If he 
was hungry, he could make a meal in a turnip- 
field ; a bean-stack was to Ben a banquet : 
had you named poverty to him he would have 
mared, and said, “ he knew no farmer of that 
Name,”—still he loved a good dinner. A 
tomfortable man was Ben Brust. 


Ben’s “ better-half.” 
Ben was married; his wife was a thin, 
are, cross-grainéd little woman, with asharp 
gar aspect, so thin that she was nick- 
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named “ Famine,” while Ben was called 
“ Plenty ;” he would have bumped dows 
three wives, the size of his own, in any fair 
scale in England. Famine went out to work, 
while Plenty lay sleeping in the sunshine ; 
she was “ scratching and saving,” washed and 
cleaned for people in the village, Plenty sat 
on gates and stiles, whistling, or sometimes 
standing on the bridge would spit in the 
water, and watch it float away ; and, when 
the day was not very hot indeed, go on the 
other side to see it ¢ome through. “ O, he is 
a lazy good-for-nowt !” his wife would ex- 
claim, “ but I néver let him finger a farthin 
of my gettings. I keep my own cup 
under lock and key, and never trouble him 
for a bite or a sup, year in and year out; all 
I desire him to do is to keep himself.” 


Brace of Ben’s Maxims. 

“ A man’s a fool that kills himself to keep 
himself,” was one of Ben’s favourite maxims. 
“ When a rich man dies he can’t take his 
wealth with him, and I’ve heard the parson 
advise folks to take no thought for the mor- 
row ; besides, ’twas a saying before I was 
born, that there is but a groat a-year between 
work and play, and they say, play gets it; all 
the comforts of life consist in ‘ snoring and 
brusting,’ (for such were the elegant terms he 
chose for sleep and food ;) ‘as to clothes, a 
flower and a butterfly are finer than anybody 
in the land.” 

Such were Ben Brust’s sentiments, who 
now sat with his eyes fixed on the table, as if 
wondering to himself “ why a quatt jug was 
no bigger, and why they could not charge so 
much for a bellyful, without having such 
troublesome things as measures, which were 
only made 'to keep & ‘waiter running in and 
out like a dog in a fair.” 

Ben’s Sentimentalism. 

But let us not wrong Ben, for ‘he could 
both feel and think ; and he who cared so 
little for himself, had been known to heave a 
sigh for the sorrows of others. And he was 
then talking with the host about old times,— | 
and old faces passed before him. Death had 
removed many good dinners, Harvest-homes, 
and May-games, and all the good things he 
so well remembered, that were passing awa: 
with these ancient customs. And Ben sighed, 
a longer ‘and a fainter sigh than what other 
people heave, but, nevertheless as sincere. 

“ Hey ! it’s a many years, then,” said Ben, 
“ since you left our village. I should think 
almost before my time ?” 

“ A long while ! a long while !’ answered 
the host, with a mournful shake of the head. 
“ It’s fifty years come next Lady-day, Ben. 
I was born in that old thatched cottage, that 
fronts the large elm on the green. My grand- 
father was born under the same roof.” 

“ It’s been pulled down above seven years,” 
replied Ben. “ Farmer Rudsdale has built a 
new house on the spot ; you wouldn’t know 
the place now, it’s so altered.” 
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“ Pulled down, is it ?” muttered the host, 
with a sigh. Then I shall never leave this 
house, until I’m carried out. I had thought, 
if ever my niece got married, of leaving this 
business to her, and ending my days in that 
old cottage; but it’s pulled down at last ; 
well! well! and the old rose-tree that co- 
vered the front, it’s gone, too! Do you re- 
member the tree, Ben? I set it when I was 
about the height of this table.” 

“T do,” answered Ben, “and many a May- 
garland it has helped to make. I’ve robbed 
it many a time, while Patty Simpson watched; 
but she’s dead and gone, poor thing. It was 
a fine old tree, and bore to the last.” 

“It was! it was!” echoed the landlord, 
in a tone of voice which partook of sadness. 
“The last roses I gathered from it, Ben, were 
to put in a coffin, and the next day I went for 
a soldier—that’s fifty years ago.” 





Ben’s Singular Means of Maintenance. 


“ Well,” said Ben, having now eaten until 
he was full to the throat, “ I must think about 
going, as yon bullock I have to take is very 

t, and butcher Hyde said, I was to drive it 
slowly, for you see, if I was to hurry it, the 
fat wouldn’t set so well when it’s killed. I 
dare say you'll overtake me on the road. Mr. 
Hyde pays for the quart of ale I had at first, 
as usual. I’ve another quart, and bread and 
cheese allowed me at Besthorpe.” 

“ What, do you live without money yet, 
Ben?” said the host, casting a merry glance 
at his guest. “ I thought you’d got weary of 
that plan before now.” 

“ No,” said Ben, undoing the last button 
of his waistcoat, “ I’ve never carried money 
with me since I heard that clever man lecture, 
as they call it, at Lincoln, when he fairly 
showed that money’s all moonshine, and 
made it appear as plain as the nose on your 
face, by proving that money can’t be eaten. 
He was right, and so I’ve found it ever since 
by doing without; yesterday I went to butcher 

yde’s for some meat, and he says, ‘ Ben, you 
owe me three shillings ;’ it’s right, said I, I 
do. ‘ Well,’ says he, you must fétch yon 
bullock. I’ve bought, from Newark, before I 
trust you any more.’ Well, said I, if I must, 
I must ; and, accordingly, I came. He pays 
for all refreshment that's allowed me, next 
time he goes by. By the same rule, when 
I've run up a bit of a score with Matthew 
Fisher at the Windmill, for ale, and he won’t 
trust me any more, I grind his malt, or what- 
ever he wants doing ; same with the baker, 
same with everybody. Clothes I never buy. 
No Master, lock you up in a room full of 
jaoney, without victuals, and you would soon 
want to come out, It's all moonshine.” 


[After the above-mentioned bullock, Ben 
accordingly trudges, and returns by the New- 
, pledding through the heavy sand till 
the somniferous poppies of Morpheus press upon 
his eyes, and a catastrophe occurs, whereby, ] 
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Ben Looses his Hat and Boots. 

Ben Brust broiled as he followed the bul- 
lock, for he was hot with ale and full of beef. 
Plod, plod, went the bullock, and ankle-deep 
went Ben. QO! that cursed common beyond 
Besthorpe. Ben sat down ona bank to swear. 
He pulled his heavy boots off to ease his feet ; 
by degrees he threw his head back on the 
bank, he watched a skylark as it soared sing- 
ing into the sky, and wondered how it ever 
managed to mount that height, so hot as it 
was; and then he fell asleep. While Ben 
was asleep, a tinker came by whose shoes 
were in a wretched plight, one of the soles 
having come off a mile before he reached that 
spot. He tried on Ben's boots, and found 
them a capital fit, and he walked away, leay- 
ing a shoe and a piece behind. Ben's dog 
was a long way a-head, keeping guard over 
the bullock, or the “ mender of pans *’ would 
not so easily have made the exchange. The 
tinker looked hard at Ben's hat, which lay 
beside him on the bank, compared it carefully 
with his own, and finding it the worst, kicked 
it into the middle of the road, and passed on, 
Shortly after, a cart, in which the driver lay 
asleep, came by ; the heavy wheel went over 
Ben's hat, and almost buried it in the sand; 
A boy in a smock frock went whistling past 
before Ben awoke, he picked up the hat and 
examined it, without ever bestowing a thought 
on the sleeper, and saying, “It i’ll dow 
femously for our Measter s scarecrow,’* walked 
off with the prize—but Ben slept on. 

* * * 


Ben, on waking, stared, without speaking s 
word ; he then looked round for his boots, 
and his eye alighted upon the wreck of a 
pair of shoes. “ Well, 1m ——;” the words 
stuck in Ben’s throat: he stooped, picked one 
up, and holding it by a flying patch, said, 
“Some cursed thiefs stole my boots, and 
look what he s left. I shall never be able to 
walk home; the man that wore these shoes 
had two left feet. Whatever will my wife 
say ?”’ 

[Boots and hat both gone, Ben considers it to 
be a pretty day’s work : for a time he stands 
scratching his head in apparent cogitation, and 
looking through the farm-gate ; at length, 
* bare-headed and bare-footed,” he makes for 
the Old Black Bull, a neighbouring inn, where 
an event takes place, restorative to Ben of his 
missing boots. ] 


Ben’s Recovery of his Boots at the Inn. 


In the kitchen they found the Pinder, beside 
him reared his long staff, and before him stood 
a jug of ale. He was a tall, weatherbeaten 
fellow, with legs well adapted to stride along 
a heavy road. He knew Ben at a glance, 
and offered him a glass of ale. A thin, grim- 
looking man, who sat beside the hob, began 
to buckle on his budget as the guests entered, 
and was making for the door, when Ben 
caught a glance at his boots. “ Not so fast, 
my fine fellow,’’ said Ben, “ turn and tum 
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about is fair play they say, and as my boots 
have carried you one stage so comfortably, 
why, I think I'll just try them myself again 
for the next.” 

“What do you mean,” said the tinker, “by 
looking at my boots ?”’ 

* Come, off with ’em,’’ said Ben, who had 
seized him by the collar, “ you'll find the 
shoes you left behind none the worse for wear 
since you exchanged.’ And Ben uplifted his 
huge as he spoke. 

These are none of your boots,” said the 
tinker. 
“ Had _ boot a plate off the left heel ?’” 


in. 

“ Yes, it had,’ replied the tinker, without 
hesitation. 

“ Then mine had not,” replied Ben, and he 
tripped up the heels of the tinker in a moment, 
to _—_ the company that he spoke the 
truth. 


Pictures of the French, drawn by Them- 
selves. Part I. New Series. [Orr.] 


{Opp exchange was that, which Diomed made 
of his golden armour for Fisherman Glaucus’ 
suit ; but a still more eccentric, that of Lady 
Wortley Montague’s son, changing his super- 
fine Saxony for the begrimed sables of a chim- 
ney-sweep. The experiment must have proved 
anything but palatable, if the subjoined sketch 
of French sweeperism and vagabondage, be 
veracious. The style of this work is purer than 
the general persifiage of the day, and free 
from that worse than Vandalic barbarism, on 
which depraved appetites at present feed. Its 
composition is somewhat Voltairesque, so that 
while it conveys useful facts, it touches them 
with grace, and frequently with wittiness. The 
vignettes are good. As best suitable to “merry 
May-days,” and the customs of the seasons, we 
curtail for our readers, 


THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER, 
BY ARNOULD FREMY. 


The chimney-sweeper’s hard lot has been 
much deplored ; the sensibility of romance 
writers, water-colour painters, manufacturers 
of elegies and operas comiques, has mostly 
been lavished on those chimney-sweepers who 
do not sweep. Too little has been said of 
the real chimney-sweeper, the true climbing 
boy of eight or ten years old, who commences 
his perilous ascents before his little heart has 
yet surmounted its childish terror of darkness, 
and at an hour when his eyes are not always 
wide open. “Come, don’t be down-hearted, 
my little man, fancy that you are climbing the 
fairest hill in Savoy or Piedmont.” The poor 
child must resign himself to become, during 
an hour or two, dumb, blind, and half-choked 
and deafened by soot ; he must entomb him- 
self alive, in a kind of sepulchre ; he must 
climb, scratch, cling, and hoist himself up, 
until his comrade on the roof, perceives the 
tip of his little soot-begrimed nose over the 
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ridge of the chimney-pot. He can go no 
higher ; and after effecting his descent, he is 
hardly. allowed time to recover his breath, 
sneeze, and shake himself like a spaniel coming 
out of the water, before he is made to repeat 
the manoeuvre in a neighbouring chimney. 


The Chimney-sweeper’s Perils. 

These ascents in darkness are not always 
unattended with danger, for there are in Paris, 
many modern chimneys so constructed, as 
scarcely to afford passage for the smoke, to 
the great annoyance of tenants. Less obstinate 
than smoke, the chimney-sweeper introduces 
himself through the narrowest apertures. 
Now and then, indeed, he sticks by the way, 
caught, as it were, like a fox ina trap ; when 
he cries aloud, “ Help, help !” and often, the 
only means to effect his liberation, is to break 
a hole through the brick-work. It sometimes 
happens, that the poor boy has no time to 
raise his voice ; his breast is oppressed, his 
young and delicate lungs are denied a neces- 
sary supply of fresh air, his strength gives 
way, and he dies of asphyxia. Children 
should die in their mothers’ arms; the poor 
little chimney-sweeper dies alone, in darkness, 
without one last ray of light from the glorious 
sun. Behold him—his woollen cap is turned 
over his shoulder—he is like a bird found dead 
in its nest—his hand is clenched and clammy 
—his little mouth is open, but never more 
will it give utterance to his joyous national 
song. Painters of scraps in water colours, 
make ready your pallettes! here is a touching 
subject for a sketch, which true to nature, is 
too sadly characteristic of the chimney- 
sweeper’s destiny. 


Lucrativeness of the Sweepers Trade. 


The chimney-sweeper’s lot is a hard and 
painful one ; but, on the other hand, it is not 
wholly destitute of advantage. It is, indeed, 
lucrative ; for a child of twelve years old, 
earns, by sweeping chimneys, forty sous a day, 
almost a man’s wages. 


The Piedmontese Sweeps. 

Neither Paris nor the departements produce 
climbing boys; but the peasants of Savoy and 
Piedmont are less scrupulous, and the Pied- 
montese, who alone furnish more climbing 
boys than all France, albeit they are there 
accused of endemic supineneas and inactivity, 
unite, on the contrary, to the industry and 
capability of bearing fatigue peculiar to moun- 
taineers, the adroit subtlety of the Italian 
character. With his broken French, his sup- 
ple gait, his lazy and furtive looks, the Pied- 
montese has gradually monopolized in France, 
the exercise of a most lucrative trade, namely, 
that of master chimney-sweeper.* 


© Piedmont supplies France with almost all her 
stove-makers, as weil as climbing-boys; for, indeed, 
every intelligent aud persevering Piedmontese chim- 
hey-sweeper, souner or later, opeus a stove-warehouse 
in Paris. Thoroughly to understand his business, the 
stove-maker should have that. practical knowledge of 
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Debit of a Piedmontese Sweep. 

Most of the Piedmontese climbing boys aro 
brought up in a pretty little town, called 
Domo D’Ossola, which alone supplies France 
-with chimney-sweepers, as Bergamo supplies 
tenors, and Bologna sausages, to all Europe. 
Leaving Domo D’Ossola, the Piedmontese 
passes through Villa, a lovely village, and 
journeys across smiling vineyards, and verdant 
meadows perpetually damp, like the feet of 
water-nymphs, till he comes to the great lake, 
and crossing it, reaches the good city of Milan. 
Here he makes his debit, in the capacious 
chimneys of the vast Italian pelset, with a 
view of preparing himself for the narrow, slop- 
ing and almost cessible chimneys of the 
French capital. 

Cause of his Success. 

Paris is the place where all arts, trades, 
and professions concentrate—where every new 
idea is wrought out, and to Paris, the young 
Piedmontese directs his steps. His career is 
traced out for him in the workshops of the 
maasterssweeps about the barriers, where he 
‘meets. @ numerous colony of his countrymen, 
and .soon grows accustomed to the French 
language, as spoken with an admixture of the 
Aerminations of his native idiom; in the upper 
journeymen, he finds guides.and instruetors, 
and kind friends, who lighten ;his task, and 
smooth the first difficulties of his apprentice- 
ship. Thus assisted by his countrymen, the 
Piedmontese has chances of advancement and 
success, that,climbing boys from other coun- 
_ tries wi in vain look-for. They are, in- 
deed, the spoiled children of the ,profession. 
They acquire also, the French language with 
extraordinary rapidity ; three months are gene- 
rally enough for them to make themselves very 
intelligible ; and their natural aptitude, in 
-conjunction with the interests of their com- 
patriots, accounts for the preference given 
them by most master-sweeps. 


The Savoyard Sweep. 
Turning from the Piedmontese, let us say 
something about the more popular, and let us 
cadd, the less.useful chimney. sweeper, namely, 
ithe Savoyard. 

The masters of the young‘ Savoyards, are 
-mostly travelling tinkers, or dealers in-rabbit- 
‘skins—sad reprobates nearly all, who consider 

the .sweepers in their service, .as. so much 
smarketable property, to: be turned to the. best 
possible account. They make every: boy hand 
over to them his earnings, without deducting 
a single farthing, on pain of a.merciless flog- 


the construction of chimneys, which cau only be ac- 
quired by climbing an ing: e sweep carries 
his futuie licence i his soot-bag, with much more cer- 
tainty than the.young soldier carvies the Marshal of 
France’s staff in his knapsack. Even French stove- 
makers prefer to employ Piedmontese boys, whom they 
well know to be more robust, active, xnd intelligent 
than those of other countries. They nearly «ll keep 
the lads on the fuoting of apprentices, Lourd, lodge, 
and cloath them, and,eveutually make them journey- 
men chimney-sweepers. 
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ing, and allow him only about six sols a day. 
This circumstance alone, sufficiently explains 
the superiority of the Piedmantese over the 
Savoyards ; the latter scarcely ever tasting 
meat or soup, and living on potatoes and de- 
cayed fruit. Hence their bodies are thin, 
rickety, and incapable of bearing fatigue; 
their limbs lack strength, and their hearts 
courage. 
Our belief in a Romance. 

When violets begin to blow, and ‘butterfliss 
4o appear in gardens, many chimney-sweepers, 
now that their occupation’s gone, and them 
are no more chimneys to.sweep, return to their 
own country, escorted by their masters. ‘Those 
who remain in Paris, are destitute of any 
means of existence ; and hence the myriads 
of beggars and vagabonds :that throng the 
streets. 


We would fain have it in our power to 
describe, laying the scene in one of the.towns 
or villages that surround Salanches, for thence 
nearly all the Savoyards come—some féte, or 
religious festival, or rustic dance to the primi- 
tive music of a triangle and bagpipe, to cele- 
brate the annual emigration of the spring and 
aurora of Savoy, represented by the youth- 
ful exiles ; and as they depart on their way, 
a national song, extolling their native skies 
and mountains, like a.Ranz des Vaches, would 
thus conclude: “ Adieu, dear children, grow 
rich, wise, and tall, and return soon to your 
mothers and sisters.” Then we would repre- 
sent the mothers’ bitter grief at. parting with 
their youngest born, the lowing of the cows 
for the loss of their young herdsman, the 
bleated adieux of the sheep to their shepherds. 
People believe that when the young Savoyards 
leave their country, the village curate, a rustio 
St. Vincent de Paul, or companion to Rous- 
seau’s Savoyard vicar, addresses from hi 
pulpit, an exhortation to his youthful flo 
relative to the snares of Paris, the duties 
there await them, and their future conduct. 
We heartily wish all this were true, for the 
sake of our subject. But we have to givea 
‘faithful. picture, and not to write a. pastoral; 
and the Savoyard chimney-sweepers, now in 
Paris, declare that they started from their 
native country mute as marmots—most of 
them very glad to make their escape, and 
consequently, no less happy at. the. prospect of 


never returning 
Our Author’s proposition. 


Most trades in Paris haye their patron 
saint, and regularly celebrate the annual re- 
turn of his festival ; fruiterers, gardeners, 
shoemakers, and laundresses have their féte 
day, and why should not chimney-sweepera! 
They work hard, and surely it is but reason- 
able. that the poor climbing boys should haye 
in the year, one day of relaxation and plea- 
sure. Qn that grand day, they should he 
thoroughly washed, over night, if necessary, 
and. dressed in white, with nosegays in their 
-breasts, mixed with ribbons. ‘They should 





ons wit! 
Nay, eve 
‘have to 1 
‘marks, ] 








‘dine, and be feasted like kings, and enjoy the 
duxary of plate,.in which they might, this 
lence, admire their clean faces; and after din- 
ger they should be allowed to dance as they 
dance, or rather as they in their na- 
dive country. Of this féte, they would speak 
allthe year round, night and morning ; they 
would sweep all the better for it, and the 
remembrance of that day would cheer them 
even in the chimney. 


Strange to say, that the very thing advo- 
es oes Frosch con, Men, lig pd has 
existed in England, is fallen quite into desue- 
tude. The ivy rests unplucked, and the herb- 

ungathered, for “Jack in the Green” has 
ven up his deckage: while his motley myrmi- 
ons with shovels and ribbons, are seldom seen. 
Nay, even of the chimney-sweeper we may soon 
have to mourn the loss, for as M. Fremy re- 
‘marks, ] 

The ‘progress of machinery, which levels 
and simplifies everything, will ‘soon suppress 
‘the chimney-sweeper, as it has suppressed so 
‘many other living machines : the journeyman 
baker, the nana sag printer, the journey- 
tan chocolatemaker, cotton-spinner, wag- 
goner, — horse-dealer, and-‘coachman to 
wit. ner or later, steam will supersede 
‘the climbing boy ; and how should it be 
‘otherwise? Are not steam and smoke twin 
fisters'? We shall live'to see “self-sweeping” 
‘chimneys in use. 





Copographp. 


ST. MARY MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, RIPON, 
YORKSHIRE, 


Tus hospital, which stands ‘at the extremity 
‘of Stammergate, consists of six separate 
apartments on one floor, for six poor women 
éalled sisters, with a garden in-front,a small 
field adjoining, and a chapel at a little dis- 
tance, on the opposite side-of the street. From 
an inscription over the door of the hospital, it 
‘appears that the building was restored from a 
‘tate of decay by Richard Hooke, p. p., a pre- 
bendary of the collegiate church of Ripon, and 
master of the hospital, in 1674. The members 
of the institution consist of a master, a chap- 
dain, and six sisters. The hospital was 
founded by Thurston, who was Archbishop of 
York, in the early part of the twelfth century; 
‘but there are no records or writings extant 
‘coeval with the foundation. It is stated in 
- ale’s Monasticon that, during an inquiry 
‘ito the state of the hospital, in'J317, ‘before 
‘the king’s escheator, it was found that there 
“ought to be, according to the form of the foun- 
‘dation. two chaplains in the hospital to per- 
: divine service; but, during the whole 
‘tine of Nicholas de Molyns, then master, the 
chantry of one chaplain was withdrawn by 

im ; that -strangers, mendicant clergy, or 
ther indigent persons, happening to travel 
‘that way, ought to have a bed and provisions 
for one night; but, at that time, none had that 
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benefit, but went away vacué mand; that 
every year, on St. Mary Magdalen’s day, a 
farthing loaf and a herring should be given to 
every poor person that came; but, during the 
time of Nicholas de Molyns, that charity was 
withdrawn, and, in place of it, he gave poor 
people who came on that day, a saltcellar of 
beans or meal, but the greater part of the 
poor got nothing; also, that the minor acts of 
charity which ought to proceed from such an 
hospital, and particularly from that hospital, 
were fallen to nothing, through the absence of 
the master, as:he rarely resided there. 


W.G.C. 


ENGULPHMENT OF THE CITY OF 
EUPHEMIA. 


Tue celebrated Father Kircher relates, that 
in 1638, having hired a boat, he, in company 
with four more, two friars of the -order of St. 
Francis, and two seculars, sailed from the har- 
bour of Messina, in Sicily, and arrived the same 
day at Pelorus. “Our destination was to Eu- 
phemia in Calabria, where we had some.busi- 
ness to transact, and where we designed to 
tarry for some time. Providence, however, 
seemed williug to cross our design, for we were 
obliged to continue three days at that place, 
on account of tempestuous weather, for, though 
we often put to sea, we were as often driven 
back. Wearied with delay, we at last ven- 
tured forward.” 

After relating several narrow escapes, he 
adds, “ The rumbling sound of an approach- 
ing earthquake, which we, at this'time, were 
grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the 
consequences; every moment it seemed to grow 
louder and approach nearer. 

“The place on which we stood now began to 
shake most dreadfully, so that, being unable 


‘to stand, my companions and I caught hold of 


whatever shrub grew next us, and supported 
ourselves in that manner. some . time, 
this violent paroxysm ceasing, we again stodd 
up, in order to prosecute our vo to. Eu- 
phemia, that lay within sight. In the: mean 
time, while we were preparing for this purpose, 
I turned my eyes towards the city, but:could 
see only a ightful, dark cloud, that seemed 
to rest upon the place; this the more. sur- 
prised us, as the weather was very serene; we 
waited, therefore, till the cloud was 

away; then, turning to look for the city,: it 
was totally sunk! onderful to tell!. nothing 
but a dismal and putrid lake was: seen where 
it stood. We looked about to find some one 
who could tell us of its sad catastrophe, but 
could seenone. All was become a melancholy 
solitude; a scene of hideous desolation. 


Thus, proceeding pensively along, in quest 
of any human being, that could give us some 
information, we at length saw a boy sitting on 
the shore, and appearing stupified with terror. 
Of him, therefore, we inquired concerning the 
fate of the city; but he could be got to-give us 


every ex- 


no-auswer; we entreated him with 
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am of tenderness and pity to tell us; but 
is senses were quite wrapt up in the contem- 
plation of the danger he had escaped. We 
offered him some victuals, but he seemed to 
loathe the sight. We still persisted in our 
offers of kindness; but he only pointed to the 
place of the city, like one out of his senses; 
and then, running up into the woods,was never 
heard of after. Such was the fate of the city 
of Euphemia; and, as we continued our me- 
lancholy course along the shore, the whole 
coast, for the space of two hundred miles, 
presented nothing but the remains of cities, 
and men scattered without an habitation over 
the fields. Proceeding thus along, we at 
le ended our distressful voyage by airiving 
at Naples. 





The Gatherer. 


A Touching Lesson to Young Hearts.— 
Glycerium at the point of death ! deserted— 
plague-struck—breathing her last sigh ! and 
all within so brief an interval! Young beauty, 
lay the lesson to thy heart ! For thy sake our 
homily was written—we will match it with 
any first, second, third, and, to conclude, that 
ever was delivered.— Alcibiades, the Young 
Man. 


At a recent meeting of the Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson pro- 
posed as a question, “ The Origin of the Ver- 
tical Line in Roman Architecture, and the 
Return to the Horizontal in the works of 
Modern Italy;” and in reply to this, Mr. God- 
win, jun., read a paper showing that it origin- 
ated in the use of adventitious columnar de- 
coration. 

The Emperor of China, as a reward for the 
services of his Admiral Kwan, in the engage- 
ment with the Volage and Hyacinth, has 
raised him to the third heaven. ekg 

Antiquities.—Another of those interesting 
Roman Remains, the Bartlow Hills, was lately 
explored under the direction: of their noble 

roprietor, Lord Maynard. . A variety of 
beautiful sepulchral remains, some in fine pre- 
servation, were found, the particulars and 
descriptions of which are promised in a short 
time. ‘ $2 tushy 1 ; 
M. Poisson, the eminent mathematician, 
President of the Academy of Sciences, died at 
Sceaux, on the 25th April, aged fifty-eight. : 

Sir R. Seppings—This distinguished naval 
architect aisd'on the 25th April, at a good old 
age. Many important improvements in the 
construction of vessels are due to his genius 
and indefatigable exertions. 

Of all people upon earth, the Greeks dreamed 
the loveliest dream of life. 

This world of ours is like a fair bell with a 
crack in it: it keeps on clanging, but does 
not ring.—New York Mirror. 

Some of the poor in Skye have scarcely a 
notion of any food but oatmeal; and when a 
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gentleman asked a-boy one day if he did not 
tire of porridge, the youth looked up quite 
aghast with astonishment, saying, “ Would 
ye hae me no’ like my meat !”"—Miss Sin- 
clair’s Scotland and the Scotch. 

Jack gape &c.—Heaven knows we 
have enough of writing down to the vulgar 
mind—we have enough of Jack Sheppardism: 
the age stands in no need of such food, if it 
have an appetite for it. But we want, deeply 
want, authors who, by education and rank, 
are fitted to treat the loftiest subjects with 
true dignity,—authors who would write up 
the general taste, instead of degrading their 
own to the market level_— Foreign Quarterly, 


April ; No. xxrx., p. 105. 


Prince Albert has accepted the appoint- 
ment of Patron of the Statistical Society. His 
Royal Highness has also been elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and of the Royal Society 
of Literature.—This is as it should be. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses.—Here (at 
the Little Conduit in Cheape,) a Bible, in 
English, aa eerie was Pes downe «nto 

er. by a si rom a child that repre- 
sented Truth. Shee kissed both her hands, 
with both her hands shee received it, théa 
shee kissed it ; afterwards applyed it to her 
brest : and, lastly, held it up, thanking the 
City especially for that gift, and promising 
be a diligent reader thereof. When any ro 
wishes were cast forth for her vertuous an 
religious government, shee would lift up het 
hands towards Heaven, and desire the people 
to answer, Amen.—From a MS. in the Har- 
leian Collection, by Sir Jno. Hayward, Kat. 


Feather Flowers.—At a recent exhibition 
of the Horticultural Society, the company 
were delighted -with a beauteous imitation of 
a rose, constructed entirely of feathers, the 
work ‘of Mrs. Randolph, of Bridge-street, 
Westminster. i : 

Skin of a Boa—has been presented to the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of 
which measured twenty feet in length. 
shot, the boa m twenty-one feet. “It 
had swallowed a spotted deer, which was 
taken out of the inside, not too much decom 
posed for the spots in the skin to be quite dit 
tirict. |. Where the deer was, the skin measured 
three feet one inch across.” 

The plague of the desert is the Samin, [S- 
moom.] The horizon darkens, and assumes’ 
reddish-yellow tint—the sun seems to be 
vered with a veil, and its disc has a blood-red 
appeatance. You experience, at the sam 

_time, a heavy closeness about the chest, and 
are overwh by the uprising masses 
burning sand. To persons of a feeble consti- 
tution, the blood bursts from the mouth and 
ears, and but few survive. 
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